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Editorial: 


THE UNSUNG HERO OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


inadequate funds for assistance and administration 

place the inevitable pressures of heavy caseloads 
and limitations of miserably low grants upon the 
public assistance worker. However, despite these 
handicaps, the tremendous task of administering as- 
sistance and giving service is being accomplished and 
the total program is making progress. Much of the 
credit for this achievement should go to the worker 
whose role is the life’s blood of public welfare. It is 
the worker who, day in and out, is faced with the 
hunger, illnesses, wretched living conditions, anxieties, 
fears and hostilities of recipients. Yet, he or she re- 
mains sympathetic and understanding and becomes 
even more determined to contribute his services, 
energy and spirit to a welfare program which is 
financially adequate to fulfill the constructive pur- 
pose for which it was founded. He is the reservoir 


I’ Missouri, as 1s probably true in other states, 


for so much despair that one wonders how long he 
can continue. He bears the brunt of client and com- 
munity reaction and complaints regarding low grants 
rather than those who vote the funds; yet, he is cour- 
ageous and continues moving forward for “the welfare 
of the people” is his challenge. 

We should remember to publicly applaud these 
workers for doing a remarkable job despite so many 
handicaps for they have earned this acclaim. What a 
pity that those who vote the funds cannot speculate 
on the gains which could be possible for the future 
if there were adequate funds not only for assistance 
but also for administration so that an adequate num- 
ber of workers and salaries commensurate with job 
responsibilities would be possible. 


Mixprep Fiscuer, Casework Supervisor 
St. Louis City Welfare Office 
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SAVING THE HOMELESS PEOPLE OF EUROPE— 
A TASK FOR THE TRO. AND THE AMERICAN 


CUMMUNITIES 


by Frep K. HoeH er, Executive Director, 
Community Fund of Chicago 





LWAYS WARS HAVE cAusED the displacement of 

populations. People were driven abroad by the 

- & destruction of their homes or fled from the 

neighborhood of the battle fields and from the threat 
of enemy occupation. 

It is many centuries, however, since the world wit- 
nessed population movements comparable to those set 
in motion by the present war. At the beginning and 
the end and throughout the reign of Nazism there 
were people without homes. There were people flee- 
ing along highways, people crossing frontiers by night. 
There were women and children, old men and young 
men who fled to the mountains. They were the mil- 
lions whose fate symbolized, in terms of human 
experience, the full tragedy of World War Il, its 
origin and its aftermath. 

The fate that the doomed men around Hitler in- 
flicted upon their victims finally came to the German 
people, who for years after the war will remain with- 
out homes because the leaders they chose had dis- 
regarded human life. Who were their victims? Who 
are the millions of homeless Europeans of yesterday 
and today? They were slave laborers, men and women 
deported because of their race or religion, prisoners 
of war forced to work under the Nazis, those up- 
rooted by bombings, those made homeless by frontier 
changes, and some who moved voluntarily from their 
homes. Their number was a few hundred thousand 
when it began. And when it all ended no one had 
counted them all, no one knew the fate of every one 
of them. Only the conscience of the world dimly 
knew about the flood of tears and the sea of blood and 
of those who had died by the wayside and those who 
became nameless orphans and those whose minds 
were shattered somewhere along the road. 

During the thirteen years from 1933 to 1946, the 
roads of migration crisscrossed the European con- 
tinent. It began as soon as Nazis came to power, 
when more than half of Germany’s 650,000 Jews fled 
a religious-racial persecution. The pattern widened 
as Poland was invaded and the Balkans fell under 
Nazi and Fascist Italian control, as collaborators in 
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Nazi-occupied Scandinavian and Western European 
countries persecuted minorities and began to lure or 
deport laborers to Germany. 

Europe became the focal point for Allied operations 
on behalf of displaced persons. In the summer of 
1944, nine months before V-E day, it was estimated 
that 12 million men, women, and children in Europe 
were displaced outside their own national territories. 


UNRRA Activities 


A’ LIBERATION PROCEEDED, many millions of these dis-- 


placed persons and refugees affected their own 
repatriation voluntarily and unassisted. In Germany 
and Austria the Allied military forces repatriated 
nearly 6 million from the day of occupation up until 
the end of 1946. In North East Africa, UNRRA was 
at work long before the liberation of Yugoslavia and 
Greece preparing citizens of those countries for return. 
Their repatriation was effected as soon as possible 
after liberation. 

Shortly after the occupation of Germany, the staff 
of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration moved into Germany with the Army for 
the purpose of assisting in the care of displaced per- 
sons who were located in assembly centers by the 
military authorities. UNRRA operated only in the 
American, British, and French zones of Germany. 
In December 1946, it was estimated that UNRRA and 
the Allied armies were caring for some 850,000 dis- 
placed persons in Germany, 50,000 in Austria, 35,000 
in Italy, and a remnant of 3,000 Europeans in the 
Middle East. An effort was made through the mili- 
tary authorities, the United Nations governments, and 
UNRRA to repatriate these people as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

This group presented many complicated political 
and social problems. Pressures from the Soviet, Yugo- 
slav, and Polish governments to return to their na- 
tions whether they wished to be repatriated or not 
were resisted by UNRRA and the military authorities. 
UNRRA particularly insisted upon the right of the 
individual to determine whether or not he should 
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return. This conflict continued through 1946 and is 
part of the problem of care and the ultimate resettle- 
ment facing the United Nations governments. 

In the U.S. zone of Germany alone, UNRRA func- 
tioned with the Army through 279 teams of workers 
in the field. This represented, together with their 
headquarters staff, 5,000 United Nations men and 
women serving displaced persons. 


In addition to the work of the UNRRA staff, that 
organization has drawn on the readily proffered help 
of voluntary agencies. Under the supervision of 
UNRRA, these organizations sent in supplies supple- 
mentary to army rations, milk for children, medicines, 
games, cooks, clothing, and trained workers. Some 
of the American agencies participating were American 
Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, National and 
International Red Cross Societies, War Relief Services 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Inter- 
national YMCA-YWCA, and American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. There were also the representatives 
of the Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees 
(IGC). This Committee had a principal responsibility 
for the preparation of individuals for resettlement and 
the actual resettlement of refugees. The IGC was 
created at the Evian Conference in 1938, called by the 
United States and the United Kingdom. These two 
governments were entirely responsible for its support, 
but it was never really adequately financed. 

At the meeting in Geneva last August, UNRRA 
was authorized to assist in resettling the refugees in 
addition to caring for them in the camps and aiding 
in repatriation. To this end, the Administration was 
authorized to cooperate with the Intergovernmental 
Committee on Refugees, with governments, or with 
private agencies. 

Such is the problem—economic, administrative, 
political—but the most important side is the human 
element involved—people living in a state of insecur- 
ity, without homes of their own, without a chance 
to earn their way or to live their own lives, uncertain 
of the future for themselves and for their children, 
fearing to return to their home lands, and with no 
assurance that they can find a country which will 
take them in. They need rebuilding of their minds 
and spirits as much as, perhaps more than, rebuilding 
of their bodies, but that can come only from the sense 
of security which will follow living in a home and 
having a chance to act as free human beings. Life in 
a camp is bad for morale, and for the qualities of 
self-reliance and of independence so necessary for a 
life of self-support and freedom. 

The life of the displaced persons, huddled in camps, 
is even worse than the situation which confronts the 
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people of Europe as a whole. After two severe and 
tragic winters in 1945 and 1946, the winter of 1947 
came upon a whole continent of starved and weak- 
ened people. The toll taken in Europe last winter 
will never be added up. Actual reports make it clear 
that destruction of life was comparable to that lost in 
war. 

From the Mediterranean to the Artic low tem- 
peratures and heavy snowfalls have topped records of 
a century. Fuel and food shortages have continued 
with resulting hardship and tragedies and finally with 
complete economic confusion. Britain suffered along 
with the rest of Europe, and only those who have 
been there or have kept contact with people abroad 
can begin to realize what this winter has meant in 
destruction of life and morale of our Allies. 


America’s PRESTIGE 


GROWING BITTERNESS and resentment of “com- 

fortable America” have damaged our prestige 
and leadership abroad. The people of Europe fail to 
understand our apparent indifference to the sufferings 
of the world. Gifts of food and clothing and of 
UNRRA supplies (largely financed by the US.) 
failed to compensate for the knowledge that at V-J 
Day essential restrictions were raised and later most 
controls on essential supplies were removed in the 
U. S. A little sincere and hard thinking, along with 
news and views of the world, should be sufficient to 
arouse our sympathy for this European attitude to- 
ward America. 

As we lost leadership and prestige abroad other 
nations gained increased respect. The prestige of 
Britain was vastly improved because of her valiant 
spirit during the war and through the past winter 
of serious storms and critical shortages. But for eco- 
nomic leadership and support, European countries 
must look elsewhere. Their eyes and some of their 
hopes have rested on USSR. 

Our demonstrated lack of knowledge of what is 
going on abroad and official U. S. action have not 
provided much of the kind of hope and leadership 
Europe needs today. Our isolationism in Congress 
and outside of it, the U. S. insistence on unilateral 
relief abroad rather than an international organiza- 
tion, selfish demands for the return to normalcy, hate 
and prejudice mongers and news writers or com- 
mentators who speak only for special interests, are a 
few of the reasons why Europe distrusts us. Then, 
too, the Congressional debate and charges which ac- 
companied discussions on the U. S. appropriation to 
UNRRA were published in full in the limited news- 
print of Europe and Britain. 
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In dealing with the problem of displaced persons, 
the United States will have an opportunity to regain 


some of its lost prestige, but this must be done ~ 


through active and vigorous leadership within the 
United Nations and as a government well able to 
establish areas for resettlement within our own 
country. 

The large number of the displaced persons, and the 
difficulties of finding homes for them and of settling 
them, warrant the declaration of the United Nations 


that the displaced pérsons constitute an international 


problem and the creation of an_ international 
agency of the United Nations to deal with their prob- 
lem. It is the more urgent since UNRRA, whose 
role in the administration of the camps is so impor- 
tant, ceased operations on June 30 this year. There 
is at this writing not too much time to organize an 
international agency to take its place. 

The new agency is intended to do more than oper- 
ate the camps; a charge is to be given it to seek a 
solution, and that as quickly as possible. The Ger- 
man economy in the United States and United King- 
dom zones is unable to support the resident Germans. 
The two countries have to send in large amounts of 
supplies to maintain even the low German standard 
of living which they have fixed. Bombing of the 
cities has accentuated the housing shortage. The re- 
turn to their homes of the demobilized soldiers of 
the huge German army adds to the housing problem 
and to food difficulties. To the soldiers must be added 
the millions of racial Germans forced to leave their 
homes in what was formerly part of Germany and 
move into the diminished area of present Germany 
where they must receive care. 


DispLacep PERsons 


N PLANNING FOR THE future of the displaced persons 
| in Europe, the United Nations and the armies 
continue to face the resistance of thousands of Euro- 
pean nationals returning to their home land. Approxi- 
mately half a million are from Poland and Eastern 
Europe. There are about 200,000 from a group of 
smaller countries including Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Yugoslavia, and others. Then there are about 200,000 
Jews from Central Europe and Poland. About 80 
per cent of the residual group are Christians (Catholic 
and Protestant) and 20 per cent are Jewish. 

These facts and figures correct the erroneous idea 
held by many Americans that most of the displaced 
persons in Europe are Jews. The bitter truth is that 
out of 7,500,000 European Jews (exclusive of those in 
Russia), only about 1,250,000 are alive today. These 
are scattered over many continents. Hitler’s hateful 
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racial philosophy took its toll of this Great People. 
We democratic peoples of the United Nations have a 
great responsibility to help provide a home and way 
of life for this tragic group. 

Among the displaced persons there are people 
whose citizenship has become ambiguous because of 
boundary changes or who may at one time or an- 
other have lost their citizenship under Nazi racial 
laws. Many of this group will not return home be- 
cause of real or imaginary fear of persecution. That 
fear has set an insurmountable barrier to repatriation. 
Certainly no one can rightly blame Jews for fearing 
to return when they have seen their relatives and 
friends murdered and homes destroyed by the peoples 
of their former homelands. 

The concentration of these homeless people in 
camps in occupied Europe creates a serious problem. 
In the first place, the human tragedy is enormous. 
The psychological effect of surviving the privation 
and hardship of six years, only to wind up in a camp 
with no chance to live a normal life, would dis- 
courage and demoralize the strongest person. 


Secondly, the expense of maintaining camps for 
displaced persons is a constant drain on the budgets 
of the occupying countries with no return in produc- 
tive effort?’ Even more important, however, is the fact 
that the continued existence of the displaced persons 
in the heart of Europe aggravates international ten- 
sions. For example, Russia has protested that propa- 
ganda hostile to the present regimes in Russia, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia is being disseminated in displaced 
persons camps. Similar charges have been made by 
spokesmen for Poland and Czechoslovakia. 

The existence of 200,000 homeless Jews, desperate 
for a sanctuary, has complicated and intensified the 
present difficulties in Palestine. As long as these vic- 
tims of the Nazi “master-race” ideology remain home- 
less, their fellow-Jews and other humanitarians all 
over the world feel the urgency of finding refuge 
for them in Palestine. This effort runs headlong into 
the British policy of admitting only a trickle of im- 
migrants, and the Arab League policy of determined 
resistance of Jewish immigration. This, in turn, has 
had repercussions in the repeated requests of the 
American government—weakened by no offer to help 
in the task—that 100,000 Jews be admitted to Pales- 
tine. The opposition of the Arab League has con- 
tributed to increasing tensions on all questions in- 
volving Moslem countries. 

Even if humanitarian considerations could be for- 
gotten, it is clear that the displaced persons cannot 
be left in Germany and Austria as a festering inter- 
national problem. 
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It becomes obvious in the light of these facts that 
the only solution for the displaced persons remaining 
in Gggmany and Austria is resettlement in other 
countries willing to receive them. : 

With the conclusion of UNRRA services and the 
lack of financial support for the Intergovernmental 
Committee, this task must be performed by a new 
international organization within the framework of 
U.N. The United States has taken the lead in urging 
that the displaced persons be cared for and that an 
International Refugee Organization be set up and 
supplied as early as possible with the necessary means 
to do its work of care and resettlement. 

During early discussions in both UNRRA and the 
United Nations, the major opposition came from 
Soviet Russia and those countries within her influence. 
They bitterly fought the proposal and voted against 
it. They insisted that refugees and displaced persons 
must be returned to the country of their origin. That 
is exactly what the vast majority of these homeless 
outcasts fear most, since they are largely victims of 
religious or political persecution. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


N THE FINAL Hours of the last session of the U. N., 
| the General Assembly brought to a successful con- 
clusion its long debates on this most tragic legacy of 
the war—the nearly one million refugees and dis- 
placed persons who still live in camps, assembly cen- 
ters, and elsewhere in Europe. By a majority vote, 
the plenary meeting on December 15, 1946, adopted 
the constitution of the proposed International Refugee 
Organization. 

The organization will come into being as soon as 
15 members, who must represent at least 75 per cent 
of the allotted contributions, accept the constitution. 
The Preparatory Commission will come into being 
when eight members have signed the document 
relevant to the establishment of IRO and the Com- 
mission. 

Once IRO comes into effective operation, it will 
have the primary task of repatriation, and the sec- 
ondary task of resettlement of the “hard core” of 
refugees and displaced persons who, for valid reasons, 
cannot be repatriated to their countries of origin. It 
will also assume all of UNRRA’s administrative func- 
tions concerning refugees, and will be responsible for 
the work now performed by the occupation forces as 
regards care, maintenance and transport. For its first 
financial year, a budget of $160,000,000 is planned. 
Contributions for administrative and operational ex- 
penses will be compulsory, but those for large-scale 
resettlement will be voluntary. 


As this time, there are twelve of the required fifteen 
signatories, and among those the U. S. must still 
have Congressional approval for partitipation in IRO. 
Mr. Arthur Altmeyer is the U. S. representative on 
the Preparatory Commission for the IRO now in 
session in Geneva. If this organization becomes a 
reality with sufficient funds for care and resettlement, 
there is an immediate social work job confronting 
the U. N. The maintenance and preparation of these 
people for repatriation where possible and the proper 
selection of individuals and families for resettlement 
outside Europe constitute a series of social work 
functions. In every country where they are to be given 
sanctuary, social work will have an important re- 
sponsibility for helping the new citizens to fit into 
the traditions and life of their new homelands. 


America’s RESPONSIBILITY 


N LIGHT OF our history and our tradition, the United 
] States has a major responsibility to take the initia- 
tive in the rescue of these tragic people. Beyond that, 
our unquestioned place of leadership in the world 
today has laid a heavy obligation upon our govern- 
ment unless we wish to deny the events of the past 
ten years. 

We must first give active participation to the devel- 
opment of the IRO. Unless IRO becomes a working 
organization with backing and support of the United 
States and other major countries, the last fragment 
of hope will be withdrawn from these people. 

Whether or not the IRO becomes an operating part 
of the United Nations, the displaced persons must 
be moved out of Germany as soon as possible. Any 
delay spells despair and deterioration. Many of the 
men and women who are excellent material today 
may be much less so a year from now. 

An Occupation Skills Survey conducted by 
UNRRA in 1946 gives specific information on the 
skills of displaced persons. Among the 228,000 men 
whose occupations were reported, approximately 
60,000 were agricultural workers, 18,000 construction 
workers, and 18,000 men skilled in mechanical and 
industrial occupations, such as textiles, leather, copper, 
and steel. Among the women there were over 4,000 
nurses and 2,000 other health workers. Among both 
men and women there were 23,000 professional work- 
ers, including 7,000 teachers, 3,000 physicians and 
dentists, and 4,000 civil, mechanical, industrial, and 
mining engineers. Persons skilled along these and 
similar lines would help to relieve current labor de- 
ficiencies. For example, according to the Department 
of Labor, agricultural workers, construction workers, 
engineers, and certain types of medical personnel are 
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all needed to fill crucial labor shortages. 

Before the IRO or any other group can settle 
refugees, there must be places for them to go. A few 
countries, like Australia, for instance, will take siz- 
able quotas of immigrants. New Zealand will be 
unable to accept any for the next several years. Can- 
ada will take those who have close relatives living 
there, and will permit the 3,500 war refugees to re- 
main in Canada. There are countries like Belgium 
and France where workers are needed and both have 
signified a willingness to accept immigrants in the 
displaced persons group. There is evidence that delay 
in acceptance by these countries is in fear of Soviet 
opposition to the plan. Latin American countries are 
willing to accept immigrants, but in every instance it 
is apparent that countries throughout the world are 
waiting to see what the United States does and to 
follow her leadership. 

Because the U. S. is one of the great world powers 
undamaged by the war, and because traditionally we 
have offered haven to the oppressed and persecuted, 
and principally because of our prominent place of 
world leadership—what we do about displaced per- 
sons has special significance. 

Under the law, 39,000 visas were available to peo- 
ples of southern and eastern Europe and Germany 
(where most of the D.P.’s now reside), but in more 
than 12 months’ time only about 6,000 immigrants 
have been admitted. The difficulty was administrative 
tangles, red tape, and, I am afraid, some indifference. 
The President is now calling upon Congress to use 
old quotas, and he will undoubtedly give his support 
to a bill presented in the 80th Congress. Such a bill 
will provide for recapturing at least a portion of the 
quotas which failed of fulfillment during the war. 


PresENT IMMIGRATION Quotas 


HE IMMIGRATION LAW of 1924 divides the world into 
5 groan zones; the unrestricted area (most of the 
Western Hemisphere), the barred zone (Japan and 
several small Asiatic countries), and the quota coun- 
tries (all the rest of the world including Europe). 

Each country in the last group has a fixed annual 
quota, which represents the limit of the number of 
people born in that country who may enter each year. 
The total number who can come in from quota 
countries in one year is 153,789. The law was de- 
signed to preserve the make-up of the population 
with respect to national origins as it was in 1920. 
Therefore, the quotas for the countries of northern 
and western Europe total about 126,000, while those 
for southern and eastern Europe are only 24,222. 

Unused quotas expire each year. No more than 10 


per cent of the quota may be used in a given month, 
and the unused part of the 10 per cent expires at the 
end of the month. From 1940-46, availablggquotas 
would havé permitted 1,076,733 immigrants to enter 
this country. We actually received 161,971. Thus, 
914,762 quota numbers were never used. 

A bill has been presented to Congress (H.R. 2910) 
asking that 400,000 of these unused quotas be used to 
permit people to enter the country during the next 
four years at the rate of 100,000 a year. This would 
make up for less than 50 per cent of the wartime 
loss and will, according to the several bills in pros- 
pect, be scattered over at least three years. This is the 
least we can do. 

These people are not threats to our labor market. 
400,000 men, women, and children, scattered over the 
United States during the next three or four years, 
could be assimilated as easily as we have assimilated 
hundreds of thousands of other European nationals 
over the past several decades. From 1901 to 1910 over 
8 million immigrants came to this country. Assimila- 
tion was rapid and they became, as Theodore Roose- 
velt said they would, good Americans. Good Ameri- 
canism, he said, is a matter of heart and conscience 
and lofty aspirations of sound common sense, but not 
of birthplace or creed. 


Most of these people waiting in Europe are men 
and women of from 25 to 45, employable and willing, 
and anxious to work. Among them are many con- 
struction workers so needed for correcting the exist- 
ing housing shortage in the United States, and any 
number of workers for the needle trades where there 
is a definite shortage. These people are industrious 
and want work and a home. Everyone who has seen 
them in the camps of Germany or Italy can testify 
to that. 

In one assembly center of Germany I saw a 
Lithuanian builder who had constructed a small apart- 
ment for his family of four in one corner of a large 
German drill hall. His enthusiasm for a home and the 
privacy of family life which he had been lacking for 
five years was so contagious that, with the rubble from 
bombed buildings and the assistance of the American 
army trucks, other families in that same camp built 
small individual rooms or apartments. This Lithuanian 
carpenter was a builder in the true sense of the word 
because he not only constructed homes, but he was 
also rebuilding broken family life and uniting mother, 
father, and children in the privacy of their own home. 

Certainly some are discontent. Who wouldn’t be 
under circumstances such as confront them in their 
everyday life? They are not Communists or Fascists 

(Continued on page 168) 

















NORTH CAROLINAS JUVENILE COURTS 


by Cuar.es H. Miter, Director 
Division of Institutional and Protective Services 

and Marcaret Woopson, Director, Statistical Service 
North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 





lina was created and is now operating under a 

law passed by the General Assembly of 1919. Al- 
though there have been numerous amendments, the 
statutory basis has remained largely unchanged for 
almost three decades. The juvenile court has juris- 
diction over all children under 16 years of age who 
are dependent, neglected, delinquent, or who are 
in danger of becoming so. In cases of certain felonies 
children over 14 years of age may be tried at the 
regular term of superior court if the juvenile court 
so orders. 

The Act of 1919 created a juvenile court in each 
of the state’s 100 counties as a division of the superior 
court with the clerk of the superior court acting as 
ex-officio judge of the juvenile court. The Act also 
permitted the establishment of separate city juvenile 
courts and required city courts to be established in 
cities with populations exceeding 25,000 (amended in 
1945 to permit greater flexibility) unless such cities 
joined with the county authorities to create joint city 
and county courts. The judges of such separate courts, 
or joint courts, were to be appointed by the creating 
governing bodies. There are now 109 juvenile courts 
in the state. 


Ti PRESENT JUVENILE courT system in North Caro- 


Tue State Boarp or Pusitic WELFARE 


HE 1919 Acr provipep that the superintendents of 
y pos welfare in the respective counties were to 
serve as chief probation officers and to be responsible 
for casework services. If additional probation officers 
were appointed by the judges of the respective juvenile 
courts, the qualifications of such appointees were sub- 
ject to approval by the State Board of Public Welfare. 
Thus, from the beginning there has been a close 
working relationship between the juvenile courts and 
the county departments of public welfare. 

The State Board of Public Welfare, through its 
field representatives and various specialists in child 
welfare, provides supervisory and consultative services 
to county departments in the development of local 
services for children. The state agency also has a 
number of other direct statutory responsibilities in 
the area of child welfare. 

Within the past year the Division of Institutional 
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and Protective Services of the State Board of Public 
Welfare has been reorganized and its program ex- 
panded. Now the state agency is able to give regular 
consultant services to juvenile courts and others in- 
terested in developing needed services for the child 
who, because of behavior or personality problems, is 
brought to the attention of the local welfare or law 
enforcement agency. While changes come gradually, 
the casework services for delinquents in one of the 
larger communities have been completely reorganized 
and transferred from the juvenile court to the child 
welfare division of the county department. Other 
counties have been given the necessary technical ad- 
vice in strengthening their detention care services with 
emphasis upon boarding home care. In-service train- 
ing for personnel and setting of standards for juvenile 
court procedures and for case-work with delinquents 
are further examples of the broad responsibilities of 
the State Board of Public Welfare. Where local re- 
ports sent to the state office indicate the need for 
special services for a particular community, these 
services are available. If the community desires a 
study and evaluation of all local facilities for the care 
and treatment of the delinquent, this help is likewise 
available. 


One of the most valuable services now being pro- 
vided is a review of the case records of all children 
under 12 years of age committed by juvenile courts 
to the state training schools. Although these institu- 
tions are administered by the State Board of Correc- 
tion and Training, they have requested the State 
Board of Public Welfare to review all commitments 
of children under 12 years of age and make recom- 
mendations. This action gives the State Board of 
Public Welfare further opportunity for working 
closely with the juvenile courts and the county de- 
partments of public welfare in developing plans other 
than institutional care for the younger delinquents. 
The result has been a sharp decrease in the number 
of children under 12 years of age entering the train- 
ing schools and these institutions can now concen- 
trate upon programs for the older juvenile delin- 
quents. 

While the consultant in juvenile delinquency carries 
the chief responsibility for the services outlined, he 
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has available all the resources of the Division of Child 
Welfare of the State Board of Public Welfare and 
the services of the clinical psychologists of the state 
staff. 


NEepD FoR INFORMATION 


URING THE DEVELOPMENT Of its juvenile court system 
it and program for the treatment of delinquents, 
North Carolina, like other states, felt a definite need 
for basic current information regarding its child wel- 
fare program as it relates to delinquent children. In 
most states legislation regarding the juvenile de- 
linquent was inaugurated because of the opinion 
based upon local information that something should 
be done. Little state-wide data that could be studied, 
weighed, and analyzed was available. Yet sample 
studies of local courts were not sufficient because 
specialized information available in one court was 
not available in another or was not in such form as 
to be comparable with that obtained in other courts. 
Although North Carolina has had available more 
statewide information regarding juvenile court cases 
over a longer period of time than perhaps any other 
state, it has been far from complete and has indicated 
the need for additional data. 

In developing legislative proposals regarding ju- 
venile delinquency this lack of adequate information 
was apparent. Furthermore it was found difficult to 
develop and direct the state field services for de- 
linquents on the basis of incomplete or occasional 
reports. The development and correlation of cor- 
rectional school services with other child welfare 
facilities largely depends on the development of case- 
work services for the delinquent on a uniform basis 
throughout the state. This, too, can only be effected 
satisfactorily when factual information is available re- 
garding the needs of the delinquent, the services 
already available, the services needed, and the way to 
meet these needs. 

Juvenile court consultant services can only function 
properly when basic information regarding juvenile 
delinquency throughout the state is available. Local 
planning groups find a definite need for a basis of 
comparison of their own delinquency statistics with 
similar areas within the state. To plan carefully on 
a long term basis, to fix responsibility for development 
of areas of service, requires current information re- 
garding juvenile court cases on a state-wide basis. 


Juventte Court Recorps, 1919-1944 


HE DEVELOPMENT OF the present juvenile court re- 
porting system in North Carolina has a back- 
ground of several five year studies. Fifteen years ago, 
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through the cooperation of the State Board of Public 
Welfare and the University of North Carolina, a study 
was made of the juvenile court cases of the previous 
ten year period. Subsequent five year studies have 
been made of the official cases handled by the juvenile 
courts so that generally comparable data are available 
from 1919 through June 30, 1944.’ It is believed that 
no other state has a comparative series over such a 
long period of time. These studies have been of 
great value to those interested in planning for the 
delinquent and have provided a sound basis for the 
analysis of trends. At the same time the studies are 
limited in the types of information available and this 
has resulted in an inability to make certain basic 
comparisons. The greatest criticism, however, has 
been that information of this type lay dormant for 
so long, making it impossible to collect supplementary 
information and with the added loss of much valuable 
data from a number of courts. For example, data for 
the period July 1939-June 1944, although collected and 
tabulated, will not be available for general use until 
some time in 1947. 


CurrENT REPORTING SYSTEM 


EALIZING THE LIMITATIONS of periodic studies, the 

State Board of Public Welfare decided to develop 
a continuous reporting system for the collection of 
data on juvenile delinquency. Beginning with Jan- 
uary 1946, all juvenile courts were asked to send in 
every month uniform record cards on juvenile court 
hearings. Since, the last periodic study conducted by 
the University of North Carolina and the State Board 
of Public Welfare ended with June 1944, the State 
Board of Public Welfare also requested cards for 
hearings from July 1944 through December 1945 so 
that there would be no gap in juvenile delinquency 
information from 1919 to any current month. 

In initiating the monthly reporting series the record 
card which had been used for the last five year study 
was adopted with minor revisions. Although the card 
was recognized as having limitations, it was felt that 
best results on immediate reporting would be ob- 
tained by using the card to which the courts were 
already accustomed. Revisions in the card could be 
developed later. 

Because of the familiarity of the juvenile courts 
with the record card and the close working relation- 





1Negro Child Welfare in North Carolina, by Wiley B. Sanders, 
3; 


Juvenile Court Cases in North Carolina, by Wiley B. Sanders 
and William C. Ezell, 1937; and 

Juvenile Court Cases in North Carolina, 1939-44 by Wiley B. 
Sanders. (To be published). All studies have been made with the 
cgoperation of the State Board of Public Welfare and the county 
departments of public welfare. 
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ships between the courts and local welfare depart- 
ments, little difficulty has been encountered in secur- 
in full cooperation from the 109 juvenile courts in 
North Carolina. The responsibility for sending in 
monthly reports has been placed with the superin- 
tendents of public welfare who, under North Carolina 
law, are chief probation officers of the court. The 
county departments of public welfare prepare the 
record cards and send them to the Statistical Service 
of the State Board of Public Welfare for central 
tabulation. In some of the larger juvenile courts 
which have probation officers in addition to the 
superintendents of public welfare, cards are prepared 
by the juvenile court and sent directly to the State 
Board of Public Welfare. Some courts prepare dupli- 
cates to retain in the court; others have designed 
their juvenile court dockets to correspond in content 
with the record itself. The Statistical Service pub- 
lishes current data on number of cases by race and 
sex for each county in its monthly statistical bulletin. 
More extensive analyses of the additional data will 
be made from time to time. Approximately 300 cases 
are being reported monthly. 

The Statistical Service maintains a record card for 
each case reported by the juvenile courts set up on an 
alphabetical basis by county and year. By this method 
it is possible to obtain an unduplicated count of the 
number of children having official hearings during 
a particular year and to make special studies of chil- 
dren brought before the court more than once. The 
information currently recorded on the cards includes 
the following: 

1. Name of child, address, name of person responsi- 
ble for child, and the relationship of that person to 
the child; 

2. Date of birth, race, and sex; 

3. Date of hearing, reason for referral, date of re- 
ferral, place of care pending hearing or disposition, 
and disposition; 

4. Marital status and institutional status of child’s 
real parents. 

The first three sections correspond to the items sug- 
gested by the Children’s Bureau in their juvenile 
court reporting series. Additional information which 
North Carolina requested on its last periodic study 
is the marital status and institutional status of the 
child’s parents. This information was found to be 
of sufficient value so that it is likewise being obtained. 

A serious gap in the juvenile court statistics of 
North Carolina is the fact that no attempt has been 
made to collect data on unofficial cases. It is recog- 
nized that many cases are settled unofficially and, 
therefore, excluded from the reporting series. A plan 


to include a count of unofficial cases is under dis- 
cussion with full realization of the difficulties in the 
definitions which are involved, particularly since in 
most counties all children’s cases are handled by the 
regular staffs of the welfare departments. 

There are many inherent problems in evaluating 
the juvenile delinquency statistics obtained. They do 
not present a complete picture since many cases are 
settled without official hearings. The number of hear- 
ings is governed in part by the availability of the 
juvenile court personnel, their attitudes toward mak- 
ing formal charges, and the facilities of the courts for 
handling and treating cases. There is also a direct 
relationship with community resources available to 
youth. Definitions of what constitutes delinquency 
vary from court to court. Nevertheless, it is felt that 
the information North Carolina is obtaining is valu- 
able in indicating trends in juvenile delinquency. It 
is felt that the state has taken a definite step forward 
in obtaining a degree of uniformity in the reports 
maintained in all 109 juvenile courts and in continu- 
ing a reporting series for over twenty-five years which 
now becomes current recording. 


Use. or Data 


ke VALUE OF THE state-wide data that are being 


collected through the juvenile court reporting 
system is generally recognized. All reports, both local 
and state, are available to interested groups. The 
juvenile court is only one agency in the child care 
program of a community but too often it is the agency 
that receives the failures of others. The social service 
workers of the court and of the welfare department, 
through interpretation of the data to the communities 
with the help of state consultants, will be able better 
to coordinate the services of the court with those avail- 
able through other agencies. The need for special 
treatment services by local and state agencies will be 
apparent from an analysis of the information gathered. 
The data should also reflect the results of particularly 
well-organized programs for child welfare services. 

The juvenile courts have exclusive jurisdiction over 
the commitment of juveniles to the correctional in- 
titutions of the state, subject to acceptance of all 
children by the superintendents of the different in- 
stitutions operated by the State Board of Correction 
and Training. The careful planning of institutional 
and special services can now be based upon the knowl- 
edge of the need for such special services as those 
now in existence and the development of other serv- 
ices to meet apparent needs. Data already available 
indicate where training school facilities should be 

(Continued on page 168) 
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SUME ARE UNABLE TU WORK 


by Myra E. Suimperc, Division of Administrative Studies, 
and Au¥rep G. Lockitt, Case Review Section, 


New York City Department of Welfare 





has moved rapidly forward from the narrow 

limitations of the poor laws, through the realiza- 
tion of the community’s obligation to meet the needs 
of special groups, toward the broad concept of public 
assistance as the right of all persons in need. The 
Federal Social Security program best exemplifies this 
progress. It is to be hoped that in the near future 
the Social Security Act will be further extended to 
provide federal participation with the states in assist- 
ing all persons in need, regardless of whether they 
fit into such “categories” as the aged, the blind, and 
the dependent child. 

Although there is widespread acceptance of con- 
tinued need for public assistance in these “categories,” 
there is less understanding of the need for “general 
assistance.” This has been especially true for the 
“unattached” persons in this group. In the past the 
unattached were the first to be eliminated from the 
relief rolls when funds were inadequate or made- 
work jobs insufficient, as illustrated by the single man 
who, in a relief parade, carried a banner inscribed, 
“It is Un-American to starve alone.” 

The unattached group has always comprised a large 
proportion of the total number of cases receiving 
home relief assistance in New York City. The De- 
partment of Welfare statistics for December 1937 in- 
dicated that nearly a third of the home relief caseload 
of approximately one hundred eighty-five thousand 
cases were unattached. At the present time unat- 
tached persons constitute more than half of the New 
York home relief caseload of approximately twenty- 
five thousand cases, 

Many questions have arisen in relation to this un- 
attached group which is not so proportionately large. 
Are they men or women, old or young, receiving as- 
sistance for a brief or long period? Why cannot 
they earn the comparatively small amount of money 
which would permit a single person to be self-main- 
taining? The present study was undertaken in an 
attempt to increase our understanding of this group 
of dependent persons.’ 


[ THE LAST FOUR DECADES, public welfare in America 





*The term “unattached,” as used in this study, describes persons 
who are not living with other members of their families. All 
cases of persons receiving home relief assistance in family groups 
have been excluded from consideration. 
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To obtain the data for this study, nine hundred 
and forty-eight cases of unattached persons receiving 
home relief assistance were analyzed. Factual data 
were obtained—age, sex, living arrangements—con- 
cerning the characteristics of the unattached group. 
The data were also utilized as the basis for an evalua- 
tion of capacities within the group for self-main- 
tenance through employment. 


Finpincs oF StuDy 
Age and Sex. 


N THE 948 casEs sTUDIED, there was a ratio of seven 
| men to thirteen women. The typical individual 
was 58 years of age (men—60 years; women—57 
years). Of the total group, four-fifths were 50 years 
of age or more. Nearly half were 60 years or more. 
Only one in 25 was 65 years or over. (It should be 
noted that no persons receiving old age assistance 
were included in the group.) 


Marital Status. 


Approximately one-half of the male group and one- 
quarter of the female group had never married. More 
than half of the female group were widows; less than 
one-quarter of the male group were widowers. In 
two-thirds of the 103 cases of deserted women, the 
husbands’ whereabouts were unknown. 


Duration of Dependency. 


Of the total group, one-half had first received home 
relief assistance ten or more years ago. Continuous 
assistance for ten years or more had been received by 
one-fifth of the group. Only one person in seven had 
first received assistance in 1942 or later. 


Employment History. 


Ninety-seven per cent of the males, and 82 per 
cent of the females, had previous work histories. 
However, almost two-thirds of the total group had 
not worked in five years or more, and approximately 
one-third had been unemployed for ten or more 
years. A markedly higher percentage of the total male 
group (37 per cent) than of the total female group 
(21 per cent) had been employed at some time within 
the preceding five years. 

Approximately two-thirds of the men had pre- 
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viously worked in unskilled trades; as laborers, ped- 
dlers, and unskilled factory workers. The women 
who had worked formerly had been employed chiefly 
as domestics or as factory workers, predominantly 


unskilled. 
Persons Currently Employed. 


Of the 948 cases studied, 82 persons were working, 
68 were on the Special Labor Force,? and 14 persons 
were in private industry.2 These persons seemed to 
be functioning at their current maximum level with 
slight prospect of future increase in work capacity. 
Frequently observed as limiting factors were physical 
handicaps, lack of skills and capacity for training, lack 
of self-confidence, and impaired ability to work in a 
setting without protection from competition and au- 
thority. 


Capacity for Self-Maintenance Through Employment. 


The problem of placing its clients in jobs has always 
been of prime importance to the Department of Wel- 
fare. Since in a large organization, with continuous 
shifts of clients from one worker to another, some 
employable clients might be overlooked without a 


central control, a placement unit has been set up in - 


each welfare center. The placement unit reviews job 
orders, made available by the State Employment Serv- 
ice, interviews and places clients and acts in a con- 
sultative capacity to welfare center workers in relation 
to the placement problems of individual clients. The 
placement unit card file of each client 16 years and 
over receiving home relief assistance is classified ac- 
cording to the individual’s potentialities for employ- 
ment and the type of employment best suited to his 
capacities. 

Since the major emphasis of this study was the 
determination of the potential capacities of the unat- 
tached group for self-maintenance through employ- 
ment, a study was made of the placement unit’s 
classification on approximately one-half of the 948 
unattached persons (464 cases). 

Of these cases 12 persons were considered “employ- 





*Persons on the Special Labor Force work at prevailing rates 
for as many hours as their budget needs demand. They are not 
paid wages but continue to receive public assistance. The Special 
Labor Force fulfills an important role for the client and the 
community. Assignments in municipal departments (work as 
helpers in the Department of Hospitals, or as attendants in the 
Police Department in the Police Athletic League program) have 
aided many clients, through orientation to sound work habits, to 
return to private employment. For other clients, whose handicaps 
permanently preclude work in competitive industry, Special Labor 
Force assignments have been of great value in giving to them 
the satisfaction and to the community the benefit of productive 


*These 14 persons receive home relief assistance to supplement 
their limited earnings. 


able,” and 118 persons were classified as “temporarily 
not employable.” The remaining 346 persons were 
classified as “permanently disabled.” 


EMPLOYMENT PossIBILITIES 


INCE THE CLASSIFICATION “permanently disabled” is 
G utilized by the placement unit only after careful 
analysis of physical or mental limitations, it is clear 
that for three-quarters of the unattached group there 
are no present or future employment possibilities. 
What of the remaining one-quarter of the group? 
May they be expected sooner or later to become self- 
maintaining through employment? After examining 
the cases of some of the persons considered employ- 
able by the examining physicians, we were reluctant 
to accept this conclusion. Illustrations of cases which 
gave rise to our skepticism are given below: 

Miss A is 63 years of age. She has never been 
employed. For 8 years following the death of her 
father, she has been continuously dependent upon 
home relief assistance. She is so fearful of illness 
or medical care that she has pretended that her 
health was good, and it was with difficulty that 
a‘ physical examinaiton was recently arranged. 
The physician’s report stated, “marked hyperten- 
sion; appears to be of low mentality; employable 
at sedentary work.” Miss A is in need of dental 
care but will not accept offers of treatment. She 
is apprehensive about being out of doors alone 
and needs to be accompanied even on shopping 
tours. 

Mr. B, aged 56, last worked as a peddler 12 
years ago. Since that time he has been contin- 
uously dependent on home relief assistance. The 
current medical report states, “bronchial asthma; 
breathing difficulty, particularly at rising, no ob- 
jection to giving him afternoon or evening work, 
not fit for strenuous work.” In addition to an 
asthmatic condition, Mr. B is handicapped by the 
loss of one leg. At one time he was given an arti- 
ficial limb but was unable to use it. He walks 
with the aid of crutches. A brief experience as a 
trainee under the direction of the Division of the 
Handicapped, resulted in a reactivation of his 
asthmatic condition. He is now so fearful of an 
attack that he sometimes asks the landlord’s son 
to sleep in his room to call an ambulance if neces- 
sary. Mr. B is classified in the placement file as 
“employable at light or sedentary work.” 

In an attempt to arrive at a realistic determination 
of placeability for the 118 persons considered potenti- 
ally employable, each person’s capacities were re- 
viewed and evaluated on the basis of the following 
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criteria: physical and mental health, as indicated by 
medical opinion, observation by the worker, and in- 
terpretation by the medical social worker; age; em- 
ployment history, skills, and duration of unemploy- 
ment; duration and continuity of dependence on 
public assistance; personality factors, including appear- 
ance, behavior, and attitudes; cultural factors, includ- 
ing language difficulties and community standards; 
family care responsibilities; conditions in the labor 
market. 

In the judgment of the reviewers, after careful 
evaluation of each of the 118 cases considered potenti- 
ally employable, one person was classified as placeable, 
and fifty persons were classified as definitely unplace- 
able. For the remaining sixty-seven persons, the case 
records did not supply sufficient data for accurate 
determination of current placeability. 

The evidence from the case histories, however, led 
to the conclusion that this group contains few promis- 
ing candidates for self-maintenance. In nearly all 
instances, there was a history of physical or mental 
ailments of such a nature that long-term or permanent 
disability may be regarded as highly probable for 
this group. That a more precise estimate cannot be 
given is in part the result of deficiencies in current 
medical information. In many instances, diagnoses 
were not accompanied by an estimate of work limita- 
tions or probable duration of disability. In other 
cases, medical recommendations were apparently 
based on a specific minor ailment under treatment, 
without reference to the total health of an individual 
known to have suffered from a serious chronic ill- 
ness. 

From the placement unit data, supplemented by a 
detailed analysis of the case of each potentially em- 
ployable person, it is evident that 85 per cent of the 
group may be considered permanently incapacitated 
for self-maintenance through employment. Less than 
one per cent is currently employable. For 14.4 per cent 
further study is needed for a valid determination of 
employment possibilities, although the prospects for 
the majority in this group are not promising. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


id THE LIGHT of the facts presented in this study, we 
may conclude that the typical unattached individual 
in New York City is more than 50 years of age, suf- 
fering from major physical or psychological ailments, 
unemployed currently and during the total period of 
from five to ten years’ dependence on home relief 
assistance. 

For the 948 individuals studied, many of whom 
lost their economic footing during the years of the 
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depression, the prospects of self-maintenance through 
employment are slim. There is little likelihood that 
even as many as 100 will ever obtain employment in 
private industry. A mere handful can look forward 
to years of sustained and satisfying work. 


The causes and effects of dependency are so inter- 
woven that it is impossible to determine how many 
of these individuals could have been rehabilitated 
when, in their early forties, they applied for assistance 
because of the loss of employment. Whatever might 
have been accomplished ten years ago by social work- 
ers in an agency able to give individualized treatment 
to each person seeking assistance, it is clear that, for 
the present group of unattached clients, the workers’ 
focus must be service keyed to their present needs and 
not return to self-maintenance. It is essential that all 
the available facilities of the agency and the resources 
of the community be mobilized in an effort to help 
these sick and aging persons live as comfortable and 
happy lives as possible. The majority of them will 
always be dependent on public assistance and the 
supportive aid of the social worker. 


These conclusions valid, in general, for the un- 
attached group do not necessarily apply to each in- 
dividual case. The worker must always be alert to 
rehabilitation possibilities based on a sound evaluation 
of each person’s capacities. 


The total community, including its needy persons, 
is best served when every individual able to be self- 
maintaining is helped to take his proper place in the 
economic world. However, as shown by this study, 
too much reliance is often placed on the medical 
report alone which, important as it is, supplies only 
part of the total picture of the client’s capacities and 
limitations. Fear and insecurity and other emotional 
attitudes may be more serious bars to employment 
than physical illness. Age, the length of time the 
client has been unemployed, and many other factors 
must also be taken into consideration. Concepts of 
employability should be related realistically both to 
the state of the current labor market and to the total 
personality background and capacity of each in- 
dividual. 

These criteria, of course, apply not only to the un- 
attached group, but to all persons. The development 
of the Social Security program is evidence of society’s 
recognition of and willingness to meet the needs of 
the aged, the blind, and mothers of dependent chil- 
dren. For the unattached group, whose needs are 
less widely recognized, social agencies have a grave 
responsibility for effective interpretation to the com- 
munity. 
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OKLAHOMA'S IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


by DorotHy WarrEN, Assistant Supervisor 
Division of Public Assistance 


Oklahoma State Department of Public Welfare 





from its beginning, has carried on a program of 

staff development. The history and development 
of this program parallels that of the Department 
itself, in terms of sudden birth, troubled and inade- 
quate early days and growing identification with the 
field of social work. Like other public agencies, the 
Oklahoma Department sees staff development as 
encompassing personnel selection, a planned in-service 
training program within the agency which includes 
orientation, supervision, and professional reading, and 
furtherance of professional education. At first staff 
development was done mainly through supervision. 
Activity in other processes has progressed, not yet 
to the degree that was hoped for and expected, but 
to a point commensurate with the growth of the 
agency. In 1943 a plan was begun of inviting out- 
standing social workers to lead institutes each year. 
In the year 1945-46, for the first time, there was 
planned and carried out the present state-wide, year- 
round in-service training program, the special feature 
of which is a series of institutes in which the entire 
agency staff participates in a concerted way. 

The reason for “such a plan coming at this time 
is one which is shared by many public agencies. 
Personnel, which was originally recruited from 
sources related to the very influences which caused 
the upsurge of public welfare agencies—the depression 
years—has changed in character. Staffs are no longer 
made up of people who are working primarily be- 
cause they need jobs. They are now primarily people 
who are interested in social work. The change has 
been gradual, but at this point the former disparities 
in quality of personnel have disappeared to a degree 
that over-all programs of training can be carried out. 
This touches on one of the most difficult of staff 
development problems faced by public agencies; that 
of planning so that staff members in varying stages 
of development and in various job areas may all 
be benefited to the greatest extent. 


Te Ox.taHoMa Department of Public Welfare, 


ProcRaM DEVELOPED 


EVELOPMENT OF THIS program began with an over- 
0 all planning committee of three persons, who 
drew up a tentative outline for a series of five insti- 
tutes, to be held in the various districts bi-monthly. 


Each institute was to be of two days duration except 
the first and the last, which were to be only one day. 
This tentative outline for the whole course was sub- 
mitted to the field staff, and was discussed and re- 
vised. Sub-committees of three members each were 
then appointed from the group to develop syllabi 
for the five institute sessions. The committee in 
charge of each section reported its plans at a regular 
bi-monthly field staff meeting, and discussion and 
revision of one syllabus took place at each of five 
field staff meetings. Following each meeting, the out- 
line for that section, together with a bibliography, 
was then sent out to the district supervisors for their 
use in planning with their counties for the next in- 
stitute. Thus the program was actually in the making 
at the same time it was being put into effect. Whereas 
this presents a rather hand-to-mouth picture, it was 
in keeping with the experimental and dynamic char- 
acter of the plan, and it was possible to benefit from 
experience as the program progressed. 

Referral to the county staffs for consultation came 
mainly at the time the tentative total outline was 
being made, but suggestions were requested and used 
throughout the year. This was done because it is 
agency policy to use grass-roots thinking, and because 
the program was developed as county staffs had in- 
dicated their need and -desire for it. 

The district supervisors led most of the discussions 
in the institutes, but there was participation from the 
county staffs through leadership by county directors, 
by papers, skits, and case presentations by county 
staff members, as well as by the part they took in 
the open discussions. The entire county staffs, except 
clerical workers, attended the institutes, which were 
held at some central point in each district. There 
was division into groups so there would not be too 
many for free discussion in any session. Each group 
contained staff people from two or more counties in 
order to get exchange of thinking and experience. 
Also, under this plan the county offices were not left 
unstaffed during institute days. Thus, each district 
supervisor conducted the same section of the institutes 
two, and sometimes three times, in order to cover the 
county staffs and keep the groups small in size. 

There was considerable discussion when the plans 
were first considered, as to how to use these institutes 
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as a means of developing leadership among county 
directors. It was talked about in terms of three possi- 
bilities: (1) having the county director actually con- 
duct the discussions, with the district supervisor active 
only in guidance; (2) a joint, shared activity between 
district supervisor and county director; and (3) the 
district supervisor carrying most of the responsibility 
with the staffs mainly on the receiving end of the 
teaching. These considerations were related to the 
problem referred to above, of creating a program 
which would develop and benefit all staff members 
simultaneously, and to a comparable degree. It was 
early decided that the district supervisors should take 
the responsibility for planning, and in the main for 
conducting, but that the participation of staff would 
be promoted according to their own abilities and 
needs. This worked out quite naturally, and some 
* interesting things came of it, as to discovery of abilities 
and qualities of individuals. 

Although the program was centrally planned and 
was put into effect statewide, it was also early agreed 
that the outlines of each section, or syllabi, would be 
used as guides rather than as a rigid pattern, and 
that each district supervisor would adapt them ac- 
cording to his own judgment. It was also planned 
that there would be a follow-up within the county 
departments through staff meetings and reading. It 
was here that county directors and case supervisors 
could carry on within their own job areas, thus bring- 
ing thinking and practice together in every-day work, 
and developing their own capacities meanwhile. If 
the plan stopped with the holding of an institute 
every two months, and there was little continuity or 
application between times, its reason for being would 
be lost. Regular district meetings of county directors, 
which usually include case supervisors also, were used 
as a time for planning and evaluation on the con- 
necting level between institutes and county staff meet- 
ings. 

The subject selected for the year’s study was the 
Aid to Dependent Children program. There were 
several reasons for this choice. One was that counties 
asked for it. Their requests rose out of their concern 
as to inadequate financial assistance and how to aug- 
ment this so far as possible with related services. Also, 
since the needs of families receiving ADC require a 
greater variety of case work services than recipients 
of either Old Age Assistance or Aid to the Blind, 
there was opportunity for a study of a wide range 
of case work problems. While the focus of the year’s 
study was on children, present provisions and oppor- 
tunities for them, and future possibilities, the course 
covered the entire area of case work services to chil- 
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dren and families, which meant reviewing the basic 
principles of social case work. 


CoNTENT OF INSTITUTES 


HE CONTENT OF THE five sections was, briefly, as 

follows: The first was an introduction, beginning 
with reasons for and purposes of the study, the history 
and social philosophies which led to the ADC pro- 
gram, a review of legal framework of the present 
program, and consideration of future possibilities. 
The second looked at the worker’s own job, with 
some analysis of the worker himself but most of 
the time spent on people’s needs and behavior. Section 
three was titled “Basic Essentials in Child Develop- 
ment,” with the main focus on the child rather than 
the family. In the fourth section the study considered 
how essentials for children might be provided, and 
the fifth was a summing-up and a case clinic in which 
case material, developed while the year’s program was 
going on, illustrated both the problems which had 
been talked about, and some of the ways of meeting 
them. 

Although it is, at the time of this writing, too soon 
for an accurate appraisal of this training program, a 
constant evaluation has taken place, simultaneously 
with planning and execution. This could be done 
from reports in field staff meetings, and from the 
minutes of the institutes as they came in. There were 
the expected variations in the minutes as to form, 
fullness, and content, reflecting differences among 
supervisors, reporters and the aggregate staffs. How- 
ever, the reports showed a rather surprising unity in 
trends of thought and content of the institutes. A 
clear reflection of philosophy characterizing the 
agency could be seen, reading material showed up in 
similar ways throughout, and there was a feeling that 
both the district supervisors and the county staffs 
enjoyed and profited by the experience. The use of 
Miss Charlotte Towle’s “Common Human Needs” 
was more apparent in the discussions than any other 
one reference and its value for staffs who need un- 
derstandable reading matter, related to their own 
experiences, was proved. 


Some AccoMPLISHMENTS 


ROM THE MINUTES and reports was gleaned some 
| rer tret-we of what the institutes had meant 
to the staffs and to the district supervisors. There 
could be seen an increasingly clear understanding of 
the use of interviewing related to assistance planning, 
in terms of the worker seeing what the client is like 


1Charlotte Towle, “Common Human Needs,” Public Assistance 
Report No. 8, Social Security Board, April 1945. 
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as a person. This applied also to interviewing which 
pertained to the establishment of the various eligi- 
bility requirements. Analyses could be made of the 
workers’ own feelings about “lazy” fathers, working 
mothers, working children, race groups, “large” grants 
and the like. Special abilities of some workers in 
fields such as nursing and home economics were used. 
Expressions from. the workers, at the end of the 
course, as to what it meant to them, showed continu- 
ing shift in concern from rules and regulations to 
people as such. The question arises as to whether 
this was there all the time, or whether the institutes 
merely crystallized or highlighted it. 


It is believed that one effect was an increase in 
security on the part of the workers. There was good 
opportunity for acquainting staffs with present public 
welfare legislation and present thinking in the field 
of social work. As the institutes progressed, there 
was evidence of growing capacity of staff members to 
contribute to content, and to keep their comments and 
thinking related to the discussion. However, to quote 
from an evaluative report from one district supervisor, 
“There continues to be need for leadership which 
helps staffs to discipline their thought processes to the 
end that the point under discussion is perpetuated 
and not allowed to drift into other areas.” Capacity 
for group teaching came out in directors and case 
supervisors. Some district supervisors believed that 
the quality of participation by workers indicated they 
might not yet be ready for assigned discussions, and 
this was one of the areas of expected growth for the 
future. : 

One of the points of especial concern which 
emerged through minutes was how to raise standards 
of ADC families. This ran like a thread through the 
whole year. There seemed to be some opportunity for 
airing of grievance, in that workers felt hampered 
by inadequate grants. They reported that they felt 
somewhat silly when discussing the value, for in- 
stance, of correct diet for growing children and end- 
ing the discussion with, “You will receive a grant 
of $42 for your family of four people.” They believed 
such unrealistic approaches cause clients to misrepre- 
sent other resources or income, especially when these 
come from socially unacceptable sources. They also 
expressed resentment at lack of support from state 
level in public relations activities related to these prob- 
lems. As to clients altering or withholding the truth, 
and difficulties in worker-client relationships, there 
was more opportunity for this in the ADC category 
than in others because of the present difficulty of 
administering it in a way really compatible with 
human needs. 


Comments and appraisal coming directly from the 
district staff, and gleaned to some extent out of the 
counties themselves, included such as this: “The 
staffs said the: material was helpful in developing 
philosophies on which they could work. However, 
one question which came up was whether, in rather 
hitting high spots while covering a good bit of 
material, the staffs might think that this characterizes 
the program and services which were studied.” It 
was believed that with careful preparation and inter- 
pretation to staffs, this need not necessarily be true. 
It was a general opinion that the training program 
for the year had been too ambitious and that staffs 
were left in a state of saturation, if not of indiges- 
tion. One important observation was that there were 
too many sessions throughout the year, and that this 
part of the plan had been over-emphasized to a 
point of unbalance. It had left too little time and 
energy for follow-up in county settings. Some staff 
members had found it tiring to be in meetings for 
two days every two months, and some disliked being 
away from their own pressing jobs in the field. Short- 
stafing and overlarge case loads were related to this. 

There was a question as to whether papers should 
be presented in the institute sessions, or could be 
better used in county staff meetings before or after 
the institutes. Some groups seemed to enjoy discus- 
sion more. On the other hand, presentation of arti- 
cles and skits tended in some instances to build up 
a feeling of staff pride and solidarity which could 
be constructively used. There was division of opinion 
as to whether it is desirable that state office staff come 
to institutes to take part in them, with the weight 
on the side of this not being done. 

One county director had been bothered by her 
workers coming back from sections of the institutes 
which she had not attended, saying, “You have told 
us thus-and-so, but the district supervisor says some- 
thing different.” This poses a supervisory problem, 
and needs analysis as to whether teaching becomes 
distorted through supervisory levels, or what the 
county director’s philosophies are, or the possibility 
of a worker letting out some resentment and if so, 
what this means and how it should be handled. 
There is also, of course, a need for the district super- 
visor to examine’ his own thinking, and to review 
his teaching for clarity and accuracy. 


SUMMARY 


OOKING BACK, THERE were accomplishments and 
L successes and there were errors and waste. The 
general plan will be continued in that there will be, 

(Continued on page 168) 
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URING THE WAR YEARS, public welfare agencies 
I] had little opportunity for self-evaluation. The 

main objective was to “hold things together 
somehow” in spite of travel restrictions, personnel 
shortages, war duration appointments, and other haz- 
ards of life on the civilian front. Such refinements 
as office system service, developing new procedures, 
and instituting other than emergency changes were 
distinctly “out for the duration.” However, not long 
after peace came, the backlog of dissatisfaction with 
war accumulated procedure requirements started to 
make itself felt. At the suggestion of the Chief of 
the Field Auditing Section, whose staff was becoming 
increasingly concerned with the wasteful and time- 
consuming procedures followed by many of the 
Minnesota county welfare departments, a field repre- 
sentative and a field auditor were assigned to study 
internal office practices in a number of county wel- 
fare offices. The purpose of the study was to elimi- 
nate non-essential forms and recommend more effi- 
cient office routines better suited to the work of the 
agencies. 

The idea of harnessing a field representative and 
a field auditor to the same wagon was in itself 
revolutionary, at least in Minnesota, where tradi- 
tionally they were never supposed to agree on any- 
thing. A preliminary discussion led to the conclu- 
sion that, in the procedure field at least, there was 
a great deal of common ground—in fact, that case 
work services and clerical accounting procedures were 
inseparable. Case records reflect money payments as 
well as social data. It was found that there is no 
wall between casework services and clerical account- 
ing procedures; they complement each other in ac- 
complishing the basic function of the agency; namely, 
meeting the needs of those for whose service the 
agency exists, 


Procepures STUDIED 


vag NORTHERN MINNESOTA counties were selected 
for. study. It was recognized that county welfare 
executives are continually faced with the problem 
of establishing adequate controls and records in order 
to satisfy various administrative and legal require- 
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ments. There is always an imposing list of reports 
with their individual “dead-line” dates required by 
state and federal agencies. These controls, records, 
reports and the office procedures were covered in this 
survey. Although greatest attention was directed 
towards Minnesota’s most troublesome procedural 
headache, “the Postpayment Medical Plan,”* few re- 
ports, controls, or record-keeping requirements es- 
caped analysis and evaluation. 

_Many of these office procedures were found to be 
valid, accurate and necessary to assure proper con- 
trol; others were found wanting in that they failed 
in accomplishing the purpose for which they were 
originally developed, did not provide for proper func- 
tional division and assignment of work, or were not 
producing the desired results through the most effec- 
tive use of personnel. Still other procedures were 
found to be stumbling blocks in the path of pro- 
viding efficient service to the client—the primary 
agency purpose. 

Attention was first directed toward the old age 
assistance medical payment control system. It was 
immediately apparent that it was not providing ade- 
quate grant control, accurate reports, or proper func- 
tional assignment of work personnel. Social workers 
were found spending a considerable portion of their 
time in the office computing budget changes to cover 
medical needs, preparing grant change listing for 
board presentation and checking bills against fee 
schedules—all of which are accounting or clerical 
activities. Conversely, clerical personnel were dis- 
covered originating entries in the case record and 
passing judgment on social and budgetary needs— 
strictly social work responsibilities. A review of the 
medical payment control records used by county 
welfare offices indicated that the form served only 
the purposes of reporting bills and general adjust- 
ments in the grant of these medical items. It was 


*Minnesota’s “Postpayment Medical Plan” includes payment for 
medical services on the basis of bills submitted through the re- 
cipient. County agencies are restricted from including in the 
recipient’s grant any medical allowance for a given bill in excess 
of six monthly installments. Balances which cannot be included 
within the federal matchable limit within six months are paid, 
fifty per cent county, fifty per cent state in a lump sum, either 
to the vendor or to the recipient. 
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found necessary to refer to the case record and 
discuss the postings on the records with the person 
making the entries before a complete picture of 
allowances in the grant for medical care could be 
secured. It became evident that both a new form 
and different office procedures were needed to keep 
social workers out of clerical work and clerks from 
making case decisions. 

This analysis of the old age assistance medical 
payment control system led to consideration of the 
method of notifying the recipient of grant modifi- 
cations, to the sources of the information for reports, 
to fiscal records of payments to recipients, and to 
estate files which are necessary in Minnesota because 
of a lien law which places administrative respon- 
sibilities on county offices to follow up claims and 
recoveries. All of the counties were experiencing 
considerable difficulty in maintaining proper con- 
trol and continuity of the office procedures needed 
in performing these tasks. Counties were likewise 
concerned with the amount of staff time expended 
in proportion to work accomplished. 

It was discovered that personnel records also re- 
quired revision. Lack of continuity in procedures 
and duplication in reports were at once apparent. 
Duplication in report forms calling for almost 
identical information by different state offices was 
the root of this difficulty. An “eagle eye” was also 
directed towards statistical and financial reports. It 
was found, in many instances, that the methods 
used in securing information for reports involved 
laborious, time-consuming effort on the part of 
the clerical and accounting personnel. 


Proposep SOLUTIONS 


© MUCH FOR wHAT was found. The reader is 
G probably asking: “What could be suggested to 
improve the situation? What were the answers?” 

In discussing’ specific solutions, it may help to 
state some of the administrative principles which 
were followed. Improving a specific procedure 
comes under the heading of “Progress,” but an 
understanding of the basic principles used in arriv- 
ing at the solution is of far more value in helping 
others to cope with what are oftentimes similar 
difficulties requiring only minor variations in treat- 
ment. 

The first principle applied to this study was, 
“ASSIGNMENT OF Work To PersoNNEL WITH THE 
AppropriATE Jos CLaAssiFICATION.” For example, the 
overall problem of providing medical care for old 
age assistance recipients in Minnesota includes 
generally the following procedures: 


— 
. 


Referral to medical resources. 

Submission of bills by the client to the welfare 

office. 

Review of bills for social implications. - 

Recommendations for payment by social workers. 

Review of bills for conformity to fee schedules. 

Computation of budget allowances and payment 

plan. 

Scheduling cases in board agenda. 

8. Recording action of the board in minutes on a 
control device for date of future reconsideration. 

9. Preparation of payroll abstracts. 

10. Issuance of checks to the recipient. 

11. Notification to the recipient of medical allow- 
ances included in his grant or paid direct to 
vendor. 

Analysis of these procedures reveals that generally 
speaking the social worker’s function ends with 
Step 4. Steps 5 through 11 are clerical and fiscal 
functions which should be assigned to persons trained 
and paid to perform clerical and fiscal functions in 
the agency. To facilitate the functional assignment 
of work connected with providing assistance for 
medical care in the old age assistance program, it 
was evident that a new payment control record was 
necessary. 
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Use or Forms 


SECOND PRINCIPLE followed in this study, which is 
A implied above, was “Forms Usep sy an AGENCY 
SHoutp Be Devisep to Fir Into THE FUNCTIONAL 
PaTTERN OF THE AGENCY AND Must Be RELATED TO 
THE Flow or Work.” Most of the work in an agency 
is not “dead end” work in the respect that once ac- 
complished the figures or information recorded on 
a form or into a record are filed away only for future 
referencee. Many of the forms perform several func- 
tions and can be used for a number of purposes. 
For example, a new assistance payment control record 
was devised to provide for recording medical bills, 
computing changes in grant to allow for medical 
needs, preparation of board agenda, preparation of 
payroll, completion of “notice to recipient of welfare 
board action” form, recapitulation of annual totals 
and to provide a form for ready future reference and 
audits. Obviously, not all forms will serve seven pur- 
poses, but the principle is a sound one to apply in 
analyzing the effectiveness of forms. 

This principle also implies that forms used by an 
agency should be so consolidated as to perform sev- 
eral functions and to reduce the number of forms 
in use to a minimum. For example, analysis of 


(Continued on page 165) 
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vived three wars and had been familiar with 

alternating periods of want and plenty for almost 
a century before any state-wide program was set up to 
offer help to children in need. Many of these institu- 
tions had come into being through the efforts. of 
fraternal or sectarian groups, some had originally 
been intended as permanent social structures, while 
others had been hastily established to meet acute 
needs in a time of emergency. Regardless of origin 
or purpose, however, they bore the major responsi- 
bility for the care of children in Tennessee until 
1937, when the Department of Public Welfare was 
created to administer the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, and federal and/or state funds became 
available for the care of children in their own homes, 
in the homes of relatives, and in foster boarding 
homes. 

As early as 1917, the state recognized its responsi- 
bility for insuring minimum standards of care for 
children who for any one of various reasons had to 
be removed from their own homes, and in that year 
the legislature enacted a law making ‘it mandatory 
for private child-caring institutions to be incorporated 
and to be licensed annually. The responsibility 
for licensing was placed in the State Board of 
Charities and has been carried continuously by suc- 
ceeding state-wide administrative agencies, now being 
vested in the Department of Public Welfare. In 1937, 
the position of Supervisor of Child-Caring Institu- 
tions was established in the Department of Public 
Welfare and responsibility for licensing and super- 
vising was for the first time relegated to one person. 
The position was filled for only a few months, how- 
ever, and was then vacant until September 1944 when 
the present Supervisor was appointed. 

At that time the program of supervision and licens- 
ing was reorganized. Its new objective was two-fold 
and had as its purpose not only the licensing of child- 
caring institutions, but that of offering consultant 
service to superintendents and administrative boards 


[ied ih INSTITUTIONS in Tennessee had sur- 





as well. The first step was one of getting acquainted. 
There were many questions to be answered before 
any sound planning could be done, and finding the 
answers was a task which took many months. What 
was the institutional picture in Tennessee? What was 
the capacity of each institution, its age range, its 
policy. of admission and discharge, its geographical 
area served; which children were accepted and which 
ones excluded? There was the question, too, of safety, 
and representatives from the Health Department and 
from the Office of the Fire Marshal were called in 
to determine this. Then there was the more difficult 
problem of getting the feeling tone of each institution 
and of evaluating its intangible strengths and weak- 
nesses. Which institution, by virtue of its program 
and its staff, had more to offer young children, which 
was better for adolescents? In which institutions were 
academic standards stressed, in which manual dex- 
terity? Where would children presenting particular 
problems fit best, such as children from certain cul- 
tural backgrounds with a strong residue of family 
feeling? Where were contacts with relatives en- 
couraged? Which institutions preferred to think of 
admission as an act of closing the door on the past? 

A questionnaire was prepared and sent to each 
superintendent and board president, and in this way 
uniform factual information was secured. A long 
series of visits followed during which much was 
learned about the administrative structure of each 
institution, its early history, its current practices, and 
something of what life was like within its walls. 
On the basis of this information, a directory of child- 
caring institutions in Tennessee was prepared and 
a copy sent to each institution, as well as to all com- 
munity councils and social agencies throughout the 
state. 

Having arrived at a picture of resources as they 
existed, the task then became one of integration. 
Through the process of making the survey and of 
participating in it, the Department and the institutions 
had come to know each other, and there was a grow- 
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ing recognition of the ways in which each could help 
the other. The Department was young and in many 
ways inexperienced, the institutions were older and 
many were tired from the long years of carrying the 
load alone. Their first request for service was for 
help in removing children who were obviously un- 
suited for group care. Following this came requests 
for help in determining the suitability of children 
prior to admission. Other services were asked for and 
were rendered insofar as possible. Over a period of 
two years, the relationship between the Department 
and the private institutions has grown increasingly 
dynamic and meaningful. At the present time the 
services of the Department might be said to embrace 
four general areas, namely, those of licensing, case- 
work service, demonstration and in-service training. 


LIcENSING 


HE LAW spEciFigs that all private child-bearing in- 
j eho must be licensed annually by the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. The license is based on the 
recommendations of the Health Department and of 
the Fire Marshal, as well as on the findings of the 
Department of Public Welfare. The responsibility 
for the examination of existing practices lies with 
the Department rather than with the institutions, and 
until recently the entire procedure had been regarded 
as a time for “state inspection” rather than as a part 
of a continuous process of self-scrutiny for the purpose 
of raising standards. For this reason, at the time of 
the program’s reorganization, a minimum of emphasis 
was placed on licensing per se, rather the services of 
the Department were offered each institution as a 
source of help in providing better care of children. 


CAsEWorRK SERVICE 


HERE WERE NO TRAINED social workers employed in 
p of the children’s institutions, approximately 
thirty-five in number. The majority of the institutions 
were located in rural areas, hence it was understand- 
able that the first requests for help came in the realm 
of “weeding out.” Many of the children in residence 
had come from other states, some upon the recom- 
mendation of ministers or other interested citizens, 
others upon the direct application of their parents. 
In some instances physical examinations were required 
prior to admission, but this was not the general rule. 
The result was that in many institutions there was 
a heterogeneous group of boys and girls with a wide 
range in age, intelligence and interests, and about 
whom little was known. 

It was possible to offer assistance in removing some 
of the children who were not benefiting from group 


care, however, attention was directed largely to the 
point of intake. Applications coming from states other 
than Tennessee were referred to the State Department 
of Public Welfare and investigations were routinely 
requested in the state of the child’s residence. Reports 
of these investigations along with detailed medical 
reports were forwarded to the institutions. The same 
service was offered within the state and the investiga- 
tions were made by the workers attached to the local 
units of the Department in the ninety-five counties 
of the state. In addition, a policy was worked out 
whereby no local worker would place a child in an 
institution without the approval of the Supervisor of 
Child-Caring Institutions. This procedure has had a 
two-fold advantage. First, it has meant a closer 
scrutiny of children referred for placement with the 
result that further exploration has shown in many 
instances the possibility of making satisfactory plans 
whereby the children could remain with relatives. 
Second, it has given the chosen institution the oppor- 
tunity to accept or reject the child on the basis of all 
available information. 

A similar procedure was worked out for service at 
the time of possible discharge, such as a child who 
had become so troublesome as to make his continued 
stay in the institution inadvisable or another child 
where some member of his family was now in a 
position to offer him a home. 

It was recognized from the outset that it would be 
neither possible nor sound to offer for an indefinite 
period such intermittent service under the name of 
“casework.” The dangers of such a plan were pointed 
out continuously, however, the service was popular 
and institutional personnel were pleased with the 
knowledge gained about children. Many were soon 
eager to make provisions for casework services within 
their programs. In numerous instances arrangements 
were made with private child-placing agencies where- 
by they agreed to furnish workers on either a 
part-time or full-time basis as the need demanded and 
budget limitations allowed. In some instances, social 
workers were added to institutional staffs, and in 
still others, various community agencies were called 
in to give service in accordance with their respective 
programs. 


DEMONSTRATION 


OME INSTITUTIONS have wanted help in meal plan- 
G ning. Some superintendents have asked help in 
working with their boards of directors, while still 
others have called on the Department for a variety 
of miscellaneous services. The superintendent of a 
small institution located in a rural area deplored the 
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fact that while food stuff was raised on his large 
farm, he was sure that his children were not properly 
fed. He asked for help. Arrangements were made 
with the Health Department and two nutritionists 
were sent into the institution and remained for sev- 
eral days, helping plan menus, suggesting simple 


dishes to serve, and discussing the components of a 


well-balanced meal. 


Boards of directors have frequently turned to the 
Department for guidance and direction when they 
realize their programs were ineffective or constituted 
a duplication of some other community service. Fre- 
quently, by-laws have been rewritten and amendments 
have been made to charters of incorporation. The 
functions of two institutions have been completely 
redirected and changes in policies have been effected 
in many others. 


On two different occasions when new institutions 
were proposed the Supervisor was called in to discuss 
standards of care, approved building plans, state laws, 
and requirements, while planning was still in a forma- 
tive stage. One plan was approved immediately be- 
cause the need for it was obvious. An investigation 
of the need for the program proposed by the other 
group was recommended since the advisability of 
going ahead with this undertaking seemed uncertain. 
Under the direction of the Supervisor a survey was 
made of the area to be served, and it was readily seen 
that there was no need for this additional service. In 
this way a duplication of agency function was avoided 
and a sizable sum of money was directed into already 
established channels. 


In-SERVICE TRAINING 


NE OF THE MOST interesting phases of the new pro- 
() gram of services to institutions in Tennessee is 
that of in-service training. The Supervisor has worked 
with many of the superintendents and staff members 
and has sent out reading material from time to time. 
The program was less than a year old when the 
superintendent of a large church institution asked that 
a week’s institute be held at his institution for the 
members of his staff, since the budget did not allow 
for travel to conferences and other meetings. The 
institute was planned around a consideration of the 
problems and needs of children, and the meaning 
of behavior, with particular emphasis given to the 
problems with which house mothers have to live. 
The Supervisor and another member of the state staff 
went to the institution for the meeting. The group 
of about twenty persons included house mothers, de- 
partmental supervisors, office personnel, and substitute 
workers. Reading material had been sent several 


weeks in advance and the meetings were scheduled 
for a two hour period in the morning and another 
period in the afternoon. When not in the meetings, 
the two Supervisors were available for individual con- 
ference. 

The superintendent asked that the institute be held 
annually. The second year a different plan was fol- 
lowed, but proved to be of equal interest. The super- 
intendent and staff selected three cases which repre- 
sented their most difficult children. Each staff mem- 
ber then wrote his or her observations of the child’s 
behavior (no records had been kept) and these, along 
with the material contained on the application blank 
and medical report, were sent to the Supervisor. It 
was not easy to compile a social history on these chil- 
dren, however, the welfare workers in the counties 
from which these children had come reviewed their 
closed files, visited relatives, and were able to supply 
considerable information. The material from all 
sources was then incorporated in a summary and 
copies were sent to the superintendent for the use of 
his staff. 

One day was spent in a staff discussion of each case. 
In these discussions alternative plans for the children 
were proposed, and a greater understanding of their 
behavior and a deeper sympathy for their problems 
were evinced. 

If there was to be real cooperation and teamwork 
between the institutions and the Department there 
had to be a mutual understanding, acceptance, and 
trust. In order to familiarize the Department’s local 
workers, most of whom were untrained, with the 
problems of institutions, their strengths, weaknesses, 
and place in a well-integrated program, the Supervisor 
has held institutes of a day and one-half for the work- 
ers in all the rural counties of the state. Mimeo- 
graphed copies of the record of a child in need of 
placement were sent in advance, along with a sug- 
gested bibliography. The first morning of the meeting 
was devoted to a discussion of the case. After dis- 
cussion of all factors in the case, there was always 
agreement on the point that in this. case the child 
should be removed from her parents’ home. The 
question then was, what plan should be made for 
her? What would be the advantages and disad- 
vantages of boarding home and institutional care? 
How would this child adjust to a new set of parents 
or to group life? The conclusion was that the child 
needed placement in a group where personal pressures 
on her would not be too great. 

In the afternoon the workers were taken to a 
nearby institution. They were asked to think of the 
institution as a possible place for the child discussed 
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earlier. Particular attention was paid to sleeping quar- 
ters, adequacy of play space, attractiveness of rooms, 
and actual activity of the children themselves. They 
were especially sensitive to the attitudes of staff mem- 
bers with whom they talked. They raised specific 
questions regarding discipline, treatment of problems 
such as bed-wetting, program for school, recreation 
and regulations regarding visiting. These visits usu- 
ally lasted from two to four hours and it was the 
first experience for many workers in an institution. 

The second morning of the meeting was devoted 
to a discussion of the visit to the institution and the 
workers’ feeling as to its adequacy for the child in 
question. As a rule, this discussion was thoughtful 
and numerous observations of a keen and discerning 
quality were made. 

Following this, the discussion was directed to a con- 
sideration of the positive and negative values of in- 
stitutional life. Particular emphasis was placed on 
the necessity of determining the kind of care that 
will best meet the needs of the individual child. Stress 
was laid on the importance of sharing information 
with institutional superintendents once the decision 
for group care has been made and the institution 
selected. The kind of information that is necessary 
in order to understand a child and his behavior was 
discussed and the burden of responsibility for making 
this information available was placed on the referring 
worker. 


CoNCLUSION 


™ DepartMENT OF Public Welfare and the chil- 
dren’s institutions are bound together by law. 
More important than this, they are bound together 
by the needs of children throughout the state. They 
have much to learn from each other, skills to ex- 
change, knowledge to impart. Their task is one of 
immense proportions, their opportunities for service 
untold. 

The Department seeks to meet its two-way re- 
sponsibility. It must offer service to the institutions, 
make available information regarding resources, thus 
protecting them from indiscriminate placements and 
making it possible for them to render the highest 
quality of service. 

It must also examine and evaluate standards and 
on the basis of these, issue or refuse a license. In 
Tennessee, the Department and the institutions alike 
are coming to think of the license not so much as a 
static mark of approval, but rather as a symbol of 
membership in the state’s own corporation, existing 
for the sole purpose of offering good standards of 
care to children in need. 


PROCEDURE SIMPLIFICATION 


(Continued from page 161) 


county files relating to salary changes, sick leave, 
vacation leave, service ratings, and other personnel 
details demonstrated the need for a single form 
wherein all personnel data affecting a particular 
employee could be recorded for the total period of 
his service with the agency. - 

A third basic principle might be stated as follows: 
“Never Post on TRranscrise INFORMATION WHICH 
Can Be ConventEntTLy Securep or Usep From AN 
OricinaL Document.” We are all aware of the 
tendency to post information such as grant changes 
and social data into indexed card files and special 
ledgers for convenience in referencee, even though 
frequency of reference is minimal and may still re- 
quire more complete information contained only 
in the case record. If such information, which is 
duplicated in the case file, is desirable and necessary, 
a carbon copy of the original official document may 
be the solution. This principle is illustrated by the 
elimination of sub-listings of cases prepared by visi- 
tors for board agenda through the use of the new 
assistance payment control record. We are all aware 
of the possibility of error when lists are prepared or, 
postings are made from one document to another. 

A final principle which is basic to all others and 
one which is most frequently overlooked in devel- 
oping new office procedures, is the well-known “Law 
or Diminisuinc Returns.” Too often we are prone 
to develop new office procedures and forms which 
appear on the surface to increase the convenience 
of handling a given problem or the efficiency of the 
agency, but we often fail to evaluate the new or 
changed procedure in the light of the net gain in 
increased service to the client at a minimum of 
administrative expense. The principle of “Dimin- 
ishing Returns” comes into play in applying the 
aforementioned principles to an administrative prob- 
lem. Obviously all principles cannot be applied to 
all of. our procedures in the same degree. For ex- 
ample, the point of diminishing returns in consoli- 
dating forms into a single form having several uses 
is reached when the form includes unrelated func- 
tions, does not conform to the functional flow of 
work or is inaccurate or unreliable in producing 
information formerly provided by several forms. 

There is no substitute for good administrative judg- 
ment in all matters affecting the agency’s manage- 
ment, but an understanding of the basic principles 
outlined herein aids sound judgment and makes 
toward more effective use of personnel. 








NEWS ANU NOTES 





SERVICES FOR THE BLIND 


HE Aprit 1947 issue of Louisiana Welfare, the 
» praecees journal of the Louisiana Department of 
Public Welfare, is devoted entirely to a description 
of the services for the blind and the sight conservation 
program in that state. All the articles were written 
by staff members of the Division for the Blind and 
Sight Conservation. Three of the authors are them- 
selves blind. 

Two articles discuss the work of the home teachers 
while another outlines vocational rehabilitation of the 
blind. Operation of vending stands is the topic for 
an article while another reviews industrial placement. 
The program for sight conservation is well described. 

All told, the articles are interesting and worthwhile. 
As blind assistance and services is the smallest numer- 
ically of the three categories, its importance is some- 
times overlooked. Congratulations are due the 
Louisiana Department of Public Welfare for devoting 
an entire issue to a discussion of this program and 
its various services. Congratulations are especially due 
the Division for the Blind for the excellent articles. 

ISTORY WILL PROBABLY say that the principal result 
H of APWA staff activity in the last month oc- 
curred from the Washington office, where Elizabeth 
Wickenden, APWA’s staff representative, was pri- 
marily responsible for the introduction of the Public 
Welfare Act of 1947. Including the fundamental 
provisions of the APWA Platform, bills were simul- 
taneously introduced into both Houses of Congress. 
Sponsoring the legislation are Senator John S. Cooper 
of Kentucky and Representative Aime J. Forand of 
Rhode Island. 

Regional meetings were another feature of the 
month. Three successful meetings were held in less 
than a month’s time. The first was in Omaha, 
Nebraska on May 28-29 and this was followed by the 
meeting at Seattle, Washington for the West Coast 
States on June 5-6. The third meeting was at Lansing, 
Michigan on June 19-20 for people of the Central 
States region. 

Harry O. Page, APWA President, and Sam Terry, 
Vice President, attended and participated in the 
Omaha and Seattle meetings. Howard L. Russell, 
APWA’s Director, and secretary Evelyn Cory, at- 
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tended all three meetings. Staff members at Omaha 
were Bess Craig, Guy Justis, and Mary Ruether, with 
Bess Craig going on to Seattle. Russell Drake, Ella 
Reed, and Mary Lally were the staff members at the 
Lansing meeting. 

Howard L. Russell, following the Seattle meeting, 
visited the public welfare department at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, and talked with the staff. During 
the last week of June, Mr. Russell was the speaker at 
a meeting sponsored by APWA members of Con- 
necticut. Association members from Rhode Island 
and Massachusetts were also invited. 

After the Seattle meeting, Bess Craig made stops 
at Portland, Oregon; Boise, Idaho; and Denver, 
Colorado to talk with state administrators and child 
welfare directors regarding the work of APWA’s 


Committee on Services to Children. 





Directory Changes 





THE FOLLOWING directory changes have been re- 
ceived for the Pustic Wetrare Directory 1947 pub- 
lished by the American Public Welfare Association. 
Delaware ; 


A. Bernice Quimby is no longer the Executive Director of the 
State Board of Welfare (p. 54). 

Illinois 

The following correction should be made in the listing under 
Aurora (Kane County) on p. 76: 

Michael Weiler, Overseer of the Poor 
Aurora Township 
70 Stolp Ave. 

The following street addresses should be changed under Quincy 
(Adams County) on p. 79: Clem Steinbrecher, Overseer of the 
Poor, 616 Hampshire Street, and Adams County Department of 
Public Assistance, 617 Hampshire Street. 

Louisiana (p. 107) 

Parish 

Franklin 
Nevada (p. 158) 

Please make the following corrections: 

ES UC Employment Security Department, Carson City 
Gilbert C. Ross, Executive Director 


Director 
John E. Stewart 


MS State Merit System, Armanko Building, Reno 
C. C. Smith, Supervisor 
Vet Veteran Service Commission, Reno 


Walter Devereux, Commissioner 


New Mexico (p. 173) 


County Director 
Eddy Mrs. Rufus Graham 
Hidalgo Edith Cook 
Rio Arriba Virginia Mainz 
Ohio 


The address of 4he Franklin County Department of Welfare in 
Columbus is 204 South Wall Street (p. 199). 
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OF INTEREST TO LOCAL DIRECTORS 





ANNUAL REPoRT 


NE OF THE BEST annual reports we have seen is the 
() 1946 report of the Allegheny County (Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania) Board of Assistance. The report is 
called Public Assistance in Allegheny County During 
the First Full Post-War Year 1946. 

The first of two major parts gives a description of 
the organization and its operation against a back- 
ground of the problems and events of the past year. 
The services of the agency are well described in this 
section. The second part gives eight case stories in 
some detail. These are given as representative of some 
aspects of the staff's specific functions. 

In an effort to further the explanation of the work 
of the department, copies of the report were sent to 
all teachers of social studies in the public and par- 
ochial high schools of the county for use in their 
classes. 

George P. Mills, Executive Director, Walter Leuba, 
Editor, and their committee and staff have done a 
good job on this annual report. 


Wuat THE Emptove Wants To KNow 


F INTEREST TO STAFF members and administrators, 
() especially local directors, is a handbook issued 
by the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance, 
entitled Working for DPA. The foreword says, “In 
writing this booklet an effort was made to include 
everything about DPA employment that the employee 
as an individual would want to know.” 

The book should be a valuable guide to every 
employee in the Pennsylvania organization. Other 
state and local agencies thinking of developing an 
“employees handbook” would do well to review this 
booklet. 


“Steps Upwarb” 


EGINNING WITH AN interesting and “eye-catching” 
B cover that shows various steps upward toward a 
complete public welfare program, the Fulton County 
(Atlanta, Georgia) Department of Public Welfare has 
published an unusual and valuable report, Steps 
Upward in Welfare Services. 

Making frequent and effective use of pictures, news- 
paper headlines of ten years ago, spot maps, pic- 
tographs, and simple charts, the report is easy to read. 
The story of the first ten years of the Department is 


told. The achievements in this period are outlined 
and while much remains to be done, upward steps 
have been made. 

Readers will be interested in the sample budgets 
shown. One is given for each of the three categories 
of assistance and for a direct relief recipient. These 
budgets give the public some examples of how grants 
are actually determined. 

The report closes with eleven aims for the next five 
years. If these are achieved, the Department will 
have taken more steps upward. 


SEATTLE Reports 


N AN EFFORT to make the community more aware 
| of the work of their public welfare organization, 
the King County (Seattle, Washington) Welfare De- 
partment has published its first annual report. In 
order that the public can know the work of the 
Department in its entirety, the report was made com- 
prehensive—yet it is very readable and most interest- 
ing. 

Divided into five chapters, the first discusses the 
historical background of the agency, giving a brief 
summary of each year’s main events in the Depart- 
ment since 1933. The second chapter explains the 
organization of the agency and its personnel prac- 
tices. The third and longest chapter reviews the 
various public assistance programs administered by 
the agency. Part four describes the four publications 
of the Department. Their titles and and purposes are 
as follows: 

1. King County Welfare Bulletin supplies current 
information to staff regarding the Department’s 
activities. 

2. “Among Ourselves” is distributed monthly to 
foster parents and other persons interested in the 
foster home program. 

3. “Dear Friend” Letter is mailed monthly to 700 
community leaders and describes the current opera- 
tions of the organization. 

4. King County Red Book is the main statistical 
report of the agency. 

In the last chapter which discusses the aims and 
objectives of the Department, the editors set forth 
the program of service and assistance offered by the 
agency. Congratulations are due L. L. Hegland, 
Administrator, and his staff for this worthwhile re- 
port, Public Assistance in King County. 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
(Continued from page 159) 


in the coming year, a series of institutes planned and 
executed by the field staff and county staffs in much 
the same way as before. There will probably be three, 
instead of five séctions, however, and there will be 
increased emphasis on activity of county staffs, at a 
rate and to a degree determined by their total job 
requirements and their own wishes and capacities. 
Care is being taken that the eagerness to learn which 
has been a characteristic of the Oklahoma staff will 
not result in their “biting off more than they can 
chew” comfortably and profitably. It is a matter of 
natural progression that interest in the effects of ill- 
ness on people, furthered by the study of many of 
the ADC cases, led to using the general topic of 
health problems for the next year’s program. A start 
has already been made on this, in an institute for 
county directors and case supervisors in the fall of 
1946. In evaluating the next year’s work this kind 
of a beginning will be an important factor. A long, 
though perhaps wobbly, step was taken ahead in the 
Oklahoma Department’s in-service training activities 
in 1945-46, and more effective ones are anticipated 
for the years to come. 





HOMELESS PEOPLE 
(Continued from page 150) 


—they are people anxious to live democratically and — 


wholesomely, making their own way in life. 

The task of becoming adjusted to American life is 
difficult enough under any circumstances, and in this 
postwar period when we. are beset with fears and 
prejudices, the job ahead will be extremely difficult. 
These are people who, after having been forcefully 
uprooted, have gone through indescribably horrible 
experiences, The immigrant’s fears and distrust of his 
fellowmen have been intensified. Some of them may 
have lost their skills, and it will take patience to 
bring them back to normal living and the kind of 
work which they have done so well in their European 
homes. 

Social agencies equipped to serve new citizens will 
rally community support. There will be need for all 
the little services which will make life easier for the 
new Americans. Training in the traditions and lan- 
guage of a strange land will be part of our contribu- 
tion to all these people. But more than that, they 
will want our respect and confidence which is due all 
human beings. Social agencies and their lay boards 
must take the leadership in encouraging their com- 
munities to rise above prejudice and live in the true 


spirit of this great land which has given sanctuary to 
our fathers and gave all of us a Bill of Rights. 

But above all, we must remember that displaced 
persons are still human beings despite everything 
that the Nazis did to them. We have a moral obliga- 
tion to give these people a chance they deserve. All 
our history looks down upon us expecting that in this 
time of uncertainty in human affairs, America will 
again open its doors and richly welcome the people 
who have been persecuted and distraught. 





JUVENILE COURTS 
(Continued from page 153) 


expanded and where there is no need for enlarged 
facilities. 

Information so gathered enables the Division of 
Institutional and Protective Services of the State Board 
of Public Welfare to direct its attention to particular 
situations in particular communities and also to offer 
services in the development and direction of preven- 
tive services of communities. 

Conclusions drawn from the statistics are already 
being used in planning state and local programs for 
different age groups and different racial groups. Spe- 
cial studies involving these different groups or marital 
status of parents of children brought into court will 
be of interest. Delinquency trends can continue to 
be charted. 

The reports will be available to other state depart- 
ments, such as health, education, local government, 
and legislative committees. The present interest of 
the schools in developing special services will be aided 
by useful information. 


NEED For ExpANSION 


LTHOUGH THE INFORMATION on each individual case 
A is generally complete, and there is practically 100 
per cent coverage of all courts in the state, much 
needs to be done before a full program for gathering 
statistical information regarding the delinquent will 
be developed. The next expansion of the reporting 
series will involve both unofficial and official cases 
handled by the juvenile courts. This still leaves the 
unofficial cases handled by the peace officers, schools, 
public and private welfare agencies, institutions, and 
others unreported. It is believed, however, that the 
wealth of information already being compiled under 
the present system will help to bring a clearer realiza- 
tion of the problem faced by the agencies dealing with 
the juvenile delinquent and will bring about a more 
intelligent and far-reaching plan for his care and treat- 
ment. 














DOES YOUR AGENCY LIBRARY HAVE — 


The Public Welfare Directory 1947. Listing of federal, state, and local public 
welfare agencies and officials, summary of interstate correspondence procedures 
for each state and summaries of state residence requirements for public assist- 
ance eligibility. April 1947, 305 pages. 

No. 1110 $1.80 


Interviews and Case Studies—For Use of Discussion Groups, prepared by Cor- 
delia Cox, Richmond School of Social Work; edited by Ella W. Reed, American 
Public Welfare Association, February 1945, 51 pages. 
No. 1082 


75e 
Organization and Administration of Local Public Welfare Services, by Jarle 


Leirfallom and Russell P. Drake. December 1943, 63 pages. 
No. 1073 $1.00 


Standard Classification of Public Assistance Costs, Final Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare Accounting, American Public Welfare Association 
and Interbureau Committee, Social Security Board, published by the American 
Public Welfare Association, December 1942. 54 pages. 

No. 1052 $1.25 








On all publications a discount of ten per cent is given 
for orders of 10 to 25 copies, and twenty per cent for 
orders of 25 or more copies. 


Please send payment with orders when possible. 
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